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the history of the self-regulation of Parliament as well as to
nearly all departments of legislation. Legal customs with
centuries of life behind them, after peacefully serving for
many generations, were cast aside, while others appeared in
their place or for the first time received settled form. And
here as in other fields of action Parliament, during the
nineteenth century more than in any former time showed
itself under the sway of a radicalism which, starting from
considerations of pure utility, was prepared to lay aside old
forms and rules and to adopt alterations as soon as the
practical necessity for them was proved. True : but once
more we have to observe the characteristic of the modern
English age of reform. Radicalism provides only that factor
in reform which pushes on, moves, destroys the old and
points in the direction of the new. But, in England,
reform itself has been the result of an effort, made by the
mass of the nation as well as by the large majority of its
representatives in Parliament, to retain all such traditional
rights and forms as have vitality, to add only what is neces-
sary, and to make an organic connection between what is
added and what is retained. This effort has been happily
seconded by an inherited capacity for taking a calm mental
grasp of new political forms and principles. The important
result upon procedure has been that, in spite of radical
changes in many of its parts, the great tradition in the main
has been undisturbed ; the new arrangements and those
handed down and retained have been blended into a com-
pact whole.

We have now to consider the separate items in this
series of reforms in procedure. In doing so we shall have
to trace the political motives as well as the material circum-
stances which led to their adoption, so far at least as is
necessary for the comprehension of the special transaction
which we are studying. For we must always bear in mind
that reforms in procedure are acts by which Parliament
spontaneously binds itself, acts of corporate self-recognition,
of appreciation of its own needs on the part of a body
consisting of several hundred members. They demand
therefore objectively a strong cohesion amongst the mem-
bers, and subjectively a powerful grasp of the duties of